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THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 



Monday, November 26. Races Cannot Mingle. 

As we anticipated at the inception of the difficulty, a simple 
deadlock between National and municipal authorities has been 
the net result of Japan's protest against the exclusion of her 
children from the public schools of San Francisco. Secretary 
Metcalf's efforts on behalf of the Administration to induce the 
School Board to reconsider its determination have been unavail- 
ing, and it now seems likely that some force other than moral 
suasion will be required to make the local regulation conform 
to Japan's interpretation of the existing treaty. That the Mika- 
do's Government considers the exclusion to be a violation of that 
agreement there can be no question; otherwise it would not have 
taken so serious a step in making formal remonstrance, which, 
if unheeded, would naturally be followed by a positive demand, 
which, in turn, must be granted or refused. Clearly, Japan re- 
gards this as a suitable time, and is willing, to make open issue, 
because, if her Government had wished merely to solve the prob- 
lem without friction, it would have exercised in the first instance 
a quieter form of diplomacy. The technical situation, therefore, 
possesses poignant interest. The State Department has not dis- 
closed the precise grounds upon which the protest was based; 
but we may safely assume from unofficial Japanese utterances 
that they are contained in Articles 1 and 14 of the treaty con- 
cluded in 1894. The latter states that: 

..." The high contracting parties agree that in all that concerns com- 
merce and navigation, any privilege, favor or immunity which either 
high contracting party has actually granted or may hereafter grant to 
the Government, ships, citizens or subjects of any other State shall be 
extended to the Government, ships, citizens or subjects of the other high 
contracting party, gratuitously, if the concession in favor of that other 
State shall have been gratuitous, and on the same or equivalent eondi- 
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tions if the concession shall have been conditional; it being their in- 
tention that the trade and navigation of each country shall be placed, 
in all respects, by the other upon the footing of the most favored nation." 

Mr. Tomesaburo Shimizu, one of Japan's numerous unofficial 
spokesmen residing in this country, places particular stress upon 
this paragraph and discourses at some length upon the dishonor 
involved in violating the spirit of a contract. We find no justi- 
fication for his position. Indeed, the equal privileges guaranteed 
are so carefully restricted to "all that concerns commerce and 
navigation" that it might fairly be argued that it was the de- 
liberate intent of the contracting parties to exclude all others 
from the agreement. 

Article 1 is more applicable, providing, rather broadly than 
explicitly, that: 

..." The citizens or subjects of each contracting party shall enjoy 
in the territories of the other the same privileges, liberties and rights, 
and shall be subject to no higher imposts or charges in these respects, 
than native citizens or subjects, or citizens or subjects of the most favored 
nation." 

" If," declares Mr. Shimizu, " the School Board of San Francisco 
excluded all alien children, we might not care " — though it seems 
hardly a case of caring or not caring, but of actual prerogative 
— "but the prohibition is only for Mongolian children. Our 
children have the right as most favored nation, and they, of 
course, have the right to attend the schools with other white alien 
children, as well as American citizens." In other words, since 
Italian and British children are permitted to attend the schools, 
the same privilege must be accorded to the sons and daughters of 
Japanese. An easy solution would seem to lie in the restriction 
of attendance of all aliens to certain schools, but we fear that even 
this would not induce our pridef ul neighbors to cease from " car- 
ing," although we suspect they would not be seriously disturbed 
by our possible embroilment with other nations. 

The real question is whether the action of the School Board 
of San Francisco constitutes an actual violation of the treaty. 
That Japan so construes it does not, of course, make it so; in- 
deed, considering (1) that, as a matter of fact, there is no "ex- 
clusion" whatever, but only a segregation of schools for Mon- 
golian children quite in line with other ordinary regulations 
within the recognized jurisdiction of local authorities, and (2) 
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that there is no explicit obligation, to afford any means of educa- 
tion whatsoever, and (3) that, practically, we do furnish ade- 
quate and equal facilities, and (4) that no treaty ever did, or 
ever was supposed to, enforce personal contact and association with 
others upon the citizens of any nation or their children, and (5) 
that, even if there be a technical abridgment, it is not of liberty 
or rights but only of " privileges " — a word of very general mean- 
ing, never interpreted as absolutely all-embracing — of nothing 
more than such personal contact and association; in view, we say, 
of these acknowledged and pertinent facts, it seems to us that 
a very good case could be made for a counter-declaration that 
the school regulation does not constitute a violation worthy of 
objection by a really high contracting party. 

We trust that the Administration, whose see min g tacit ac- 
ceptance of the Japanese view has caused no little surprise and 
apprehension, will seriously consider this phase of the situation 
before attempting any measures savoring of coercion in dealing 
with the citizens of a sovereign State. Infinitely better than the 
adoption of such procedure would be a frank and manly avowal 
of practical inability, on the part of the National Administra- 
tion, under our constitutional restriction, to enforce this partic- 
ular provision without virtually engaging in civil war, accom- 
panied by a proposal to modify the treaty to meet the necessities 
of a political condition. 

Facts, even prejudices at times, must be reckoned with no less 
than theories, and one truth may as well be understood by our 
Eastern brethren first as last, namely, that, treaty or no treaty, 
the American people will never admit to full personal association 
a race, however worthy, which they regard as inherently so alien 
that attempt at commingling could only result in disastrous 
failure, to the infinite disadvantage, not only of those directly 
concerned, but of all others throughout the world. 



Tuesday, November 27. Woman Suffrage in Colorado. 

The first thorough analysis of the results of woman suffrage 
in Colorado, although to our mind far from conclusive as in- 
dicative of general effects, is illuminating in several important 
respects. It is made by Mr. Lawrence Lewis, a close student of 
political conditions in Pueblo, the second largest city in the 
State, and apparently a wholly unprejudiced observer. The fa- 
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miliar prediction that women would not exercise the privilege 
is quickly and effectually disposed of by the simple fact that 
since 1894 they have cast never less than forty and sometimes 
more than forty-eight per cent, of the total number of votes 
polled in the entire State. To determine the character of the 
new political force, Mr. Lewis selected fourteen representative pre- 
cincts and divided each into eight residence districts, ranging from 
that known as the best to the lowest containing the worst saloons 
and brothels. The actual registration figures, arranged for sim- 
ple comparison, follow: 

Total vote. Men. Women. 

Four best districts inhabited by the rich, well-to-do, 
artisans, small tradesmen, mechanics, clerks, super- 
intendents, engineers, foremen, etc 1707 986 721 

Four remaining districts comprising common labor- 
ers, Slavs, Italians and residents of cheap lodging- 
houses, brothels, saloons, etc 1222 785 437 

The women voters registered from the respectable districts, 
therefore, exceeded those from the other half by 384 in actual 
number and constituted 42 per cent, of the total in their sec- 
tion, as contrasted with 35 per cent, in the other. The percent- 
age of registered votes actually polled was slightly larger in the 
better neighborhoods, the widest difference appearing between 
the "best," which voted 77 per cent, of the registration against 
only 53 per cent, from the " lodging-house " community. This 
result surely has a bearing, at least, upon the stock assertion that 
respectable women will stay at home, and that only disreputable 
females under coercion will actually go to the polls. 

Mr. Lewis observed little change for the better in the conduct 
of polling-places, although at those in the most turbulent pre- 
cincts men, while continuing to "wear hats and use tobacco 
freely," do "possibly swear a little less," while in the best city 
precincts and a large majority of country precincts "the order 
is perfect." Bribery and corruption have been rife in all Colo- 
rado cities so long that the most enthusiastic reformers did not 
anticipate immediate extinction of these evils to result from en- 
largement of the franchise privilege, but Pueblo's latest mu- 
nicipal election "was regarded even by politicians as the most 
nearly honest election in years." Particularly encouraging was 
the prompt and effective manifestation of resentment against 
the lowest politicians who compelled prostitutes, grievously 
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against their will, to appear in public and vote. One " city de- 
tective " was convicted and sent to the penitentiary at once, an- 
other now awaits trial, and a former county clerk and several of 
his deputies are under indictment " on equally strong evidence of 
having supplied the brains and purse " for the hateful work. 

It is not surprising, under such conditions, that this candid 
observer can perceive as yet no material improvement in the pub- 
lic conduct of officials, hut — 

" A very noteworthy change wrought by woman suffrage has been 
the raising oi the requirement as to moral character, judged solely by 
their private lives, of men elected, especially to offices in our cities. 
Since the extension of the franchise to women, political parties have 
learned the inadvisability of nominating for public offices drunkards, 
notorious libertines, gamblers, liquor-dealers and men who engage in 
similar discredited occupations, because the women almost always vote 
them down." 

Of the capacity of women themselves as public officials no basis 
of judgment appears, since they have aspired to no control other 
than that of the schools, which they have practically held for 
years. Mr. Lewis testifies as follows : 

" Ever since the extension of the franchise, the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction has been a woman. This is the office of greatest 
importance ever held in Colorado by our new voters. Be it said further 
to the credit of the successive incumbents of this responsible position 
that theirs has been about the only one of Colorado's administrative 
departments, from chief executive down, the conduct of which in the 
past decade has always been above suspicion of rank favoritism, fraud 
or graft. Since 1894 the office of County Superintendent of Schools 
has been held continuously in a number of counties by women. Their 
service, generally speaking, has been so eminently correct and satisfactory 
that after each election the proportion of women has increased until 
at present they hold this office in thirty-four of the fifty-nine counties." 

The conclusion of this competent observer bears out the asser- 
tion of those who rail at the non-appearance of the millennium 
in Colorado as an immediate effect of franchise expansion, but 
by rational minds, willing to accept progress in lieu of unattain- 
able perfection, the results may fairly be considered not only 
encouraging, but, on the whole, satisfactory. For ourselves, we 
do not hesitate to pronounce them distinctly confirmatory of our 
original declaration of faith in the efficacy of woman suffrage, 
especially "in purifying the ballot and establishing and main- 
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taining lofty standards as to the qualifications required of can- 
didates for public office." 



Wednesday, Novemher 28. The Sagacious Frivolity of Widows. 

We have never been able to understand why even the dour 
Jeremiah should have regarded widowhood as a just cause of 
reproach. Whatever may be their sentiments after the event, 
few women, while their husbands live, really wish to lose them, 
and, barring those who cultivate the habit of nagging or whin- 
ing to their own great enjoyment, practically none can be held 
directly responsible for the demise of her partner. It was not 
uncommon, however, in the old days, to consider misfortune 
itself as deserving of censure, and it was in this cruelly harsh 
spirit, we assume, that the prophet spoke. 

We doubt if he would find much cause for lamentation if alive 
and observant to-day. Surely no reproach now attaches to 
widowhood, and we question whether, in point of fact, it is any 
longer regarded as an affliction and not, in the general run, as a 
somewhat happy circumstance. True, the lot of a woman, espe- 
cially a young woman, suddenly deprived of the presence of the 
man whom she has grown accustomed to see about the house, 
is still regarded as one of peculiar sadness; but it is indeed 
amazing to note the brevity of the time required to transform 
commiseration into congratulation, and even envy, on the part 
of her sisters. The primary cause of this attitude lies doubtless 
in the value attached to the acquirement of pecuniary inde- 
pendence and personal freedom, but unless we have misjudged 
the controlling forces of femininity, a most unlikely supposition, 
the enviousness is directly traceable to a suspicion that men are 
prone to consider widows more attractive than maidens or even 
married women of similar ages. One never hears of a sour young 
widow, and seldom of a gay old maid; the former is referred to 
invariably as "captivating," the latter usually as "crabbed," 
and it is needless to say which a man is asked to come to meet at 
teas, house-parties and like functions, where the masculine pres- 
ence is most desired and with the greatest difficulty obtained. 

It is an interesting fact, moreover, that the discrimination in 
favor of the widow finds ample justification, although it is prob- 
ably accounted for by the difference between what is expected 
of her and of her unwedded sister. No responsibility as to 
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attractiveness rests upon the shoulders of an unalluring spinster, 
and, sensitive to this depressing fact, she soon ceases to practise 
the arts of pleasing and relies for attention upon cultivated per- 
sonal satire, which quickly palls upon one seeking a more gra- 
cious form of amusement. The young widow, on the other hand, 
realizing that her shining qualities have been duly heralded, is 
constantly alive to the necessity of justifying her reputation for 
vivacity, sweetness of disposition, charm of manner or daring 
speech, as the case may be, and is induced by pride to exert 
her utmost endeavors to make herself agreeable. In this 
she profits from the American man's chivalry to women and 
fidelity to men, and is aided materially by the convention of 
polite society, which accords her a much wider range of topics 
than is permitted to her unfortunate rival, whose coquetry must 
be veiled by seeming innocence and becoming modesty. 

Not that demure appearance and coy glances lack efficacy; 
far from it. Even beauty, " all powerful as it is," according to 
Montaigne, "has not wherewithal to make itself relished with- 
out the mediation of these little arts"; if spinsters had been 
endowed with a monopoly of such weapons the contest would 
be waged more evenly. Unfortunately for them, if not indeed 
for all of us, these qualities are common to all women, and are 
so susceptible of sedulous cultivation by constant practice that 
the maiden's shyness of manner is fully counterbalanced by the 
greater adeptness of the widow in the exercise of flitting obliquity 
by eyelashes tinged to meet the requirements of harmonious 
expression. 

Indefinite continuance in the intermediate state, which we have 
seen to be far from unhappy, would be contrary to feminine 
nature and distinctly unwise, as tending towards what might 
seem to have the effect of a professional condition, such, for 
example, as inevitably withers interest in a lady who has 
buried more than two husbands; but in the present state 
of our civilization, in view of the considerations herein set forth 
simply, yet to our mind conclusively, we unhesitatingly advise 
preliminary marriage with one carefully selected with a view to 
his early demise, to be followed by an interim of joyous widow- 
hood before definitely and finally engaging in matrimony as a 
permanent vocation likely to induce the placidity of rational 
existence. 
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Thtjbsdat, November 29. Modern Educational Methods. 

The latest and cleverest of recent English essayists, himself 
the son of an archbishop and the master of a college, is distressed 
by the inadequacy of educational methods of the present day. 
Tennyson's famous indictment of Cambridge — 

"Because you do profess to teach, 
And teach us nothing, feeding not the heart," 

excites him, and he becomes the prey of melancholy. " We are," 
he feels and says, "too professional ; we concern ourselves with 
methods and details; we swallow blindly the elaborate tradition 
under which we have ourselves been educated; we continue to 
respect the erudite mind, and to decry the appreciative spirit as 
amateurish and dilettante." 

Such words from an authoritative source gratify the dreamer 
incapable of incorporating into concrete expression his admirable 
vagaries, and make pleasing reading for all, but once subjected 
to the test of ordinary analysis they are quickly resolved into mere 
evidence of "fine writing," indicative of a woful lack of com- 
prehension. Despite the pretty phrasing, there is really no good 
reason for ceasing to respect the erudite mind or to decry the 
flabby and unwholesome "appreciative spirit," whose most re- 
cent symbol in England was the sunflower protruding offensively 
from the buttonhole of erotical genius. To this day, we cannot 
doubt, Eton exudes information if not knowledge, and paves the 
way for the acquirement of wisdom. Tennyson's plaint may be 
dismissed unresentfully as the cry of a poet; but from a compe- 
tent student of human progress, such as Mr. Benson unquestion- 
ably is, we have a right to expect finer discrimination. The diffi- 
culty to which both allude lies not in the trammels of method or 
professionalism or regard for tradition, but in refusal or inability 
to differentiate in conscience between that which is good and that 
which is bad. The wisdom they reprobate is that of the serpent, 
celebrated in adage and heedlessly accepted as possessing Scrip- 
tural authority, although Solomon plainly condemned it, by in- 
ference, the Saviour in no sense endorsed it when He enjoined 
mere ordinary caution upon the apostles about to go forih "as 
sheep among wolves," and God Himself at the very beginning of 
creation cursed its source. 

The difference between the wisdom urged upon mankind by 
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all divine, and indeed by any respectable human, authority, un- 
less we accord to Niccolo Machiavelli a position not commonly 
conceded to him, and that disparaged by the poet and the essayist, 
is as wide as the gulf between praiseworthy sagacity and detest- 
able shrewdness. The heart requires nourishment, to be sure; 
so does the liver; but the business of teachers is to feed and dis- 
cipline the mind, having a care only not to impair the normal 
strengthening of the body nor to check the natural broadening of 
sympathies. When they bewail the restrictions imposed upon 
their profession by ages of experience, they indulge in talk not 
merely idle but distinctly harmful, tending only to induce in 
the youthful mind excuse for slothfulness. 

Pie upon such modern philosophy ! In haste we return to the 
ancients. Ne sutor ultra crepidam, and let the schoolmaster 
stick to his task, leaving to the hardy Saxon heart the privilege 
it has ever enjoyed of acquiring spirituality in proportion to its 
needs and its capacity. 



Friday, November SO. Save the Children and the Nation. 

" One million seven hundred thousand children, practically uneducated, 
are toiling over here, and growing up, darkened, massed and dangerous, 
into the American future." 

Such is the summary of one phase of present industrial and 
social conditions in this country set down in his latest book by 
that friendly, yet perspicacious and fearless, student and fore- 
caster, Mr. H. Q. Wells. It is, we fear, a fact as terrifying as 
the indictment is terrible. If the evil were segregated, demand 
might be made upon local pride and communal sentiment with 
reasonable expectation of responsive remedy; but, sad to say, 
this is not the case. In Massachusetts — "there she is; behold 
her!" — are "little naked boys packing cloth into bleaching-vats 
in a bath of chemicals that bleaches their little bodies like the 
bodies of lepers"; in the South, there are "six times as many 
children at work as there were twenty years ago, and each year 
more little ones are brought in from the fields and hills to live in 
the degrading atmosphere of the mill towns " ; in Pennsylvania, 
" children of ten and eleven stoop over the chute, and pick out 
slate and other impurities from the coal, as it passes them, for 
ten or eleven hours a day"; in Illinois, they stand "ankle-deep 
in blood, cleaning intestines and trimming meat"; altogether, 
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the children between the ages of five and fourteen forced to toil 
in factories, mines, and slaughter-houses comprise nearly one- 
sixth of our entire population. Surely no cause of wonder or 
criticism can be found in the fact that our conservative critic 
finds himself impelled by duty "to note this as affecting the 
future; these working children cannot be learning to read — 
though they will presently be having votes ; they cannot grow up 
fit to bear arms, to be, in any sense but a vile, computing sweater's 
sense, men; so miserably they will avenge themselves by supply- 
ing the stuff for vice, for crime, for yet more criminal and 
political manipulations." 

To gaze upon such a picture is not pleasant; but is it not well 
that we be compelled by foreign judgment to behold it, that we 
may seek the remedy? Where, then, is the remedy to be found? 
Eecently, in a speech made to a Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion in Indiana, one of the few men in public life whose aims are 
creative, or at the least remedial, declared his faith in the 
efficacy of a method which he was about to propose. In re- 
sponse to an inquiry respecting it, he writes to us as follows : 

" It is necessary to hare a national law on this subject. It has become 
clear that it is quite out of the question to expect any effective cure of 
this evil from the States. Of course, we cannot pass any valid law pro- 
hibiting child labor in factories and mines — that is the province of the 
States. But we have undoubted constitutional power to pass a law 
providing that carriers of interstate commerce shall not transport or 
accept for transportation the products of factories and mines employing 
children under the age of fourteen years ; that the interstate carrier 
shall require of the factory or mine owner an affidavit, in form pre- 
scribed by the Department of Commerce and Labor, that such factory 
or mine does not employ child labor, such affidavit to be filed every 
six months, etc., etc. 

" Of course, this would not reach goods sent through jobbers and would 
not entirely correct the evil, but it will largely do so. It will affect 
most — I should say four-fifths — of the great factories and mines that 
are engaged in this indefensible practice. Above all else, it is a begin- 
ning; also, it is the only way by which we can reach this evil by a 
national statute." 

The Senator to whom we refer — Mr. Beveridge of Indiana — 
adds that he will introduce a bill to this effect immediately upon 
the reconvening of the Congress; and for that measure he asks 
in advance the support of public journals and good citizens. 
For ourselves, we confess to a distinct dislike of the method 
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proposed, as savoring of the hateful new general policy of 
circumventing fundamental restrictions, and exercising concen- 
trated authority in undisguised disregard of the spirit of the 
Constitution; but if, in fact, no other than this evasive way 
should be found, and the question should resolve itself, from 
necessity, into a plain choice between the moral, mental and 
physical stultification of millions of children and a theory of 
government, all other considerations would weigh as a feather 
against the demands of common humanity. 



Satubday, December 1. Broader Aspects of Esperanto. 

There is no need, we feel sure, to direct the attention of our 
readers particularly to the truly eloquent and inspiriting address, 
published in this Beview, of Doctor Zamenhof, the inventor of 
Esperanto. When the official definition of the new language was 
under discussion at Boulogne, the proposal that the purpose of 
hastening the coming of universal peace should be embodied in the 
creed was rejected by Doctor Zamenhof, upon the ground that 
progress would be retarded by permitting seeming dictation of 
motives to supersede mere suggestion of means, but the earnest 
words spoken at Geneva clearly show how close to his heart is the 
idea. Why for even an instant he should have hesitated to make 
the appeal we cannot surmise. It is an indubitable fact that, 
from the earliest times, among primitive beings and savage tribes, 
to the present days of comparative enlightenment, practically 
all strife has arisen from a determination of one part of the race 
to force the acceptance by another of an unfamiliar language, a 
strange religion or both. Wars without number have resulted 
from the mere difficulty of reaching an understanding through a 
mutually intelligible means of communication. Even as late 
as the past century, as frankly conceded at the recent celebration 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions, ignorance in men of 
different races of one another's true beliefs and inability to make 
comprehensible exposition have constituted the chief stumbling- 
blocks in the path of religious progression. 

Two years ago, or more, the far-seeing Pope Pius X testified 
his appreciation of this vital condition by conferring his bene- 
diction upon all Esperantists and their cause and, during the 
recent Congress, he authorized the celebration of a Mass in Es- 
peranto in a church of Geneva. On the same Sunday services 
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in Esperanto were conducted in a Protestant church, affording, 
wrote the Frenchman Een6 de Saussure, "a very uncommon 
spectacle — the simultaneous Catholic Mass and Protestant 
services, in the same language, enabling the people to choose 
between the preaching of an English clergyman and a Spanish 
priest." And after the services, in the parks and on the quays 
of Geneva, " all fraternized cordially, forgetting for a little while 
all of those things which under ordinary circumstances would 
have set them apart. In more than one spot I saw happy groups 
made up of priests and free-thinkers, of socialists and military 
men. All these people chatted gayly together, as though suddenly 
aware of the fact that, before being priests or socialists or soldiers, 
they were men. And I said to myself as I looked at them, surely 
these few days passed together must result in a great lesson in 
tolerance of all for all." Viewing these impressive indications 
and having in mind that the thousand enthusiastic members of 
the conference represented twenty -eight distinct nationalities 
from Iceland to Peru, M. Boirac, the famous French educator, 
declared, " The consequences of Esperanto, so far as concerns the 
future progress of humanity, will be hardly less important than 
those that followed the invention of printing." 

We would not underrate the broader aspects of the invention 
of a universal language; indeed, as we have briefly hinted and 
as appears, though gradually, in Doctor Zamenhof's utterances, 
they well deserve the most serious consideration; but first must 
be established its practicability for ordinary commercial usage, 
assured, we believe, by the ease of acquirement, " owing," as the 
" Spectator " remarks, " to the irreducible minimum of gram- 
mar and the simplicity of its vocabulary." The truth of this 
claim will receive demonstration in an early number of this 
Keview, which will contain a primer in Esperanto for beginners. 



Monday, December S. Why Girls are Uninteresting. 

From a mass of denials, more vehement than convincing, of 
our recent assertion of the superiority of the American boy over 
the American girl, it is refreshing to turn to the following com- 
munication which we have received from an exceptionally intel- 
ligent and keenly observant American woman: 

" If our American Girl is a bore, as you hare chronicled, if she is, 
at times, somewhat self-conscious and lacking in aspiration, the fault 
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must surely lie, not with her, but with the controlling generation. Con- 
trol is very much out of fashion nowadays. We have grown to believe 
that real virtue depends upon freedom, and that individuality must 
come by exercising choice. The great point is that the intelligence comes 
into the world naked and unadorned, and we must offer it ideals to 
choose among. 

" It may be the outgrowth of the very false impression that girls 
are horn better than boys, but, for that or some better reason, we are 
incomparably more lax in our training of girls than in our training 
of boys. Fortunately the fashion of ill health for girls, which obtained 
forty or fifty years ago, has entirely passed; doubtless that generation 
was paying the fine of the two or three generations who had lived in 
city houses, climbing stairs and sewing on machines as their chief 
exercise. The main remedy for the delicacy of young girls being dis- 
covered to be fresh air and wholesome exercise, the tradition of en- 
feebled health promptly died out. 

" We have now a sturdy and athletic, an independent and courageous, 
pleasure-seeker upon our hands. Her schooling and her home training 
are all too often casual and intermittent. If she goes to a fashionable 
finishing - school, she learns how to enter and leave a room, how to 
dress her hair and modulate her voice, but these are at best minor ac- 
complishments for an immortal soul. If she goes to college, she too 
often learns to look upon intellectual attainment as an end in itself and 
as a solution of the problem of existence. Finally, she submits to the 
unspeakable degradation of being put upon the marriage market. She 
comes home from her school or her college and is deliberately decked 
out in fine clothes and extravagant trappings, and with whatever sub- 
tlety the intention be veiled, she is offered for marriage. 

" Perhaps, when one looks at the superficiality of the method of edu- 
cation, it is not altogether a surprise that the young girl is not pro- 
foundly attractive. The boy is educated and trained for life; to earn 
his cwn living, to be a force amongst men, to use his life. The young 
girl is offered accomplishments and clothes, in order that she may cap- 
ture a husband and live, in idleness, upon his work. When we train 
our girls to noble occupations, when we teach them that they must be 
a controlling force in life, when we shame them out of superficialities 
and idleness, and laugh them out of the college-bred absurdity that 
intellect is the controlling force of life, we shall have an American girl 
who is just as interesting and just as attractive as the American bey. 
Girls are as eager as boys for ideals; so eager, in fact, that we have 
grown somewhat slothful in supplying them." 

With this diagnosis of causes, in the main, we agree. That an 
increase of responsibilities, demanding both absorption and ap- 
plication of ideals, would be beneficial not only to young women 
themselves but to all humankind there can be no question. There- 
fore, endow them, in common with tbeir brother* ivith the riffht 
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of direct influence in the conduct of the affairs of their country, 
and rear them in such, a way as to inculcate in their minds a real- 
izing sense of the obligations they are about to assume. 



Tuesday, December 4- The Old-time Home. 

It was a beautiful thing, — a home in the olden days we can 
just remember. A place where order and peace reigned; a lit- 
tle space shut off from shadows and illusions; a place where all 
the bed-linen was scented with dried lavender sewed up in tiny 
silk bags, and where the cooking was impeccable. It was not a 
bad profession either, that of being housewife and house-mother; 
arduous and full of minute cares and day-long claims it was, 
and yet there are few joys greater than that of building a peace- 
ful refuge for one man and growing-ground for his children. 
Nor was it necessarily so narrowing a vocation as the present 
generation is apt to think. It takes wide reading, much think- 
ing, definitely impelled activities to make ideal the surroundings 
of a child. We were recently approached on the subject of a 
new Socialistic colony, where all the families are to eat together, 
where all the children are to be handed over to trained care- 
takers, to be fed, taught, disciplined and watched over, day and 
night. " And what is the mother to do ?" we asked. " She will 
be free for her chosen duties, public or private, whatever they 
be." But we had chanced to overhear a boy say that day to his 
mother, " There is one thing we oughtn't to miss ever, and that's 
an hour or two alone together every day!" And we wondered 
what self-chosen duties that mother would prefer to that daily 
hour or two alone, bespoken by a twelve-year-old son. 



Wednesday, December 5. Day Dreams are the Better. 

Of the two we prefer dreams by day; they are under surer 
control than those by night, are almost invariably more agree- 
able, yield finally to an awakening far less rude, and are, in 
consequence, infinitely more restful and beneficial. Not that 
even in the profoundest sleep, when, according to the scientists, 
there is total lapse of mentation, guidance is wholly unattainable; 
both theory and practice testify to the contrary, although no way 
has yet been found of tracing the cause from the effect. Why, 
for example, does speaking in a low, monotonous tone close to 
the ear of a sleeper induce him to dream of shipwrecks, drowning 
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and the like ? Is there a tone in the voice analogous to and sym- 
pathetic with the unceasing moaning of the waves of the sea? 
or, is the mere general relationship existing between various 
phases of melancholy responsible? Science as ye.t offers no so- 
lution beyond the curious suggestion that practically all dreams 
are attributable to the effect of external sounds upon the brain. 
Pierre Eyquem attached so much importance to this theory that 
he made a practical application of it in the development of his 
dull-witted son's genius. For an hour each morning before the 
boy's awakening, he played soft music in the adjoining room. 
What part this performed in the making of that marvellous mind 
cannot, of course, be determined, but there seems to be substantial 
reason for the belief that some effects resulted, even though, 
assuredly, the tranquillity one would naturally anticipate was not 
one of them. 

The creator of Peter Ibbetson tacitly admitted the predomi- 
nant effect of sound, but was so thoroughly convinced of the 
efficacy of combined mental and physical condition that he set 
down with audacious precision a primary rule to this effect : " You 
must always sleep on your back, with your arms above your head, 
your hands clasped under it, and your feet crossed, the right one 
over the left, unless you are left-handed ; and you must never for 
a moment cease thinking of where you want to be in your dream 
till you are asleep and get there, and you must never forget in 
your dream where and what you are when awake. You must 
join the dream on to reality." This method is easy, and may 
have served well the Duchess in her vividly imaginative flights 
through prison walls and miles of space, but alas! there is a 
nervous defect in the modern temperament which renders the 
process worse than unavailing. 

We return, then, to the initial assertion of the superior ad- 
vantages of dreams by day arising chiefly from the greater ease 
with which they may be regulated. And surely no greater boon 
has been conferred upon humankind. Take out of life those bliss- 
ful drowsing moments when the youthful orator has foreseen him- 
self holding a multitude in the hollow of his hand, moving them 
to laughter or tears at will, or even by the sheer power of his elo- 
quence compelling a jury to free the confessed murderer; de- 
prive the country girl, trudging her way to school, of the vision 
of an entire eowt, including both o* their gracious Majesties^ 
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bowing before her loveliness; bar even the wretched player of 
golf from conjuring before the eye of his mind a perfect game, 
stroke by stroke, made with such grace, power and precision as to 
be regarded by a thousand onlookers as truly marvellous; rob a 
statesman of his mental picture of countless generations rever- 
ently holding his memory as that of the greatest of the great; 
steal from the composer the anticipation of slipping shyly from 
his high chair while the great house resounds with fitting ap- 
plause of the most impelling opera ever written; take from the 
girl in the choir the weekly vision between hymns of the ultimate 
triumph of voice and beauty; and what is left but husks of life? 
To actual achievement, and to even dreary realism their due; 
but not less appropriate to the reverie of life than to the sleep 
of death is the exclamation of the poet, 

"What dreams may come!" 



